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ABSTSACT 

This handbook lists the reasons why educators at the 
local level should become involved in the development of education 
television programs for cable television. Developed by the National 
Education Association (NEA) / it encourages use of the cable channels 
set aside for education by the Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC) before the channels are re-allocated for other uses. A brief 
discussion of what cable television is and how it can benefit 
education is followed by reasons why schools should use it and how 
cable TV can serve teachers^ students^ . parents^ and the community. 
Suggestions for workshops for teachers ^ how to get started in 
television programing^ and how to get programs on the cable are 
presented. Ideas for funding sources are also given. (HB) 
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A 

Matter 
Of Urgency 

, The Federal Communications Com- 
mission (FCC) has set aside one . 
channel for educational use in all 
cable systems built since 1972 in the 
*op 100 TV markets. Use of the edu- 
cational channel has been without 
charge from the time subscriber 
service is inaugurated until five years 
after the completion of the cable 
system's basic trunk line. The FCC is 
presently reassessing whether or not 
this channel allocation should be 
cojftinued. In most cities through6ut 
the nation, educators have failed to 
program the educational channel that 
hd^ been set aside in their commun- 
ity. It is therefore imperative that 
educators have programming on the 
air as rapidly as possible in order to 
preserve this valuable resource. 
Cable offers special opportunities for 
state and local teachers associations 
asan in-service education vehicle, as 
a public relations medium, and as a 
means of improving instruction in the 
classroom. Cable can be a powerful 
fnjr*» in helping teachers teach. 
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Why 
This 

Booklet? 

Cable TV once again is capturing 
the headlines. After a recession- 
induced slowdown, the developnnent 
of this flexible new mea ns of com- ^ 
munication is gathering monnentum, 
particularly in suburban and rural 
areas where fewer TV channels are 
available It will con^e also to large 
cities when legal arrangements, now 
in process, permit cable services for 
which citizens are willing to pay, such 
as first-run movies, plays, sports, and 
local progrannming not carried on TV 
stations. ^ 



Cable TV car*) be a valuable asset to 
education if it is planhed and used by 
those who understand the teaching- 
learning proces[s And that's the point. 
This booklet isdesigned to encourage 
and assist imaginative and creative 
teachers, through their professional 
associations, toassume leadership in 
the development of a plan to capital- 
ize on the educational potential of 
cable TV in their respective com- 
munities. Education t^y cable is a 
reality in a number of communities. 
Teachers should nave a voice in f 
planning its use. How is the time^— 
while cable TV is young and while 
educational access channels are still 
available-for teachers to take the 
in shaping its destiny based on 



what cable TV is, what it can dc^as an 
educational tool, and what proced- 
ures must be considered for pro- • 
ductive results. MEA stands ready 
to help.i 

Why Should 
Teachers 
Take The Lead? 

Too often, innovations in education 
are Introduced without teacherin- 
volvement in planning. Yet teachers, 
more than any other segment of the 
educational community, know best 
the learning needs of students, and 
what works and what does not The 
begin ning status of cable TV offers 
an unusual oppbrtunity for teachers 
to get in on the ground floor in guid- 
ing theeducational usesof this new 
technology. 



Teachers associations are a logical 
choice to develop a plan of action, 
assess how and what cable TV can 
contribute to education, outline pro- 
gram possibilities to meet learner 
and teacher needs, design procedures 
to bring together all those whoare 



jTeacheis in cornmumties where tdble 
f ranchiseb are still being negotiated are 
referred to INEA's publication CABLE 
TELEVISION FRANCHISE PROVI- 
SlOhS FOR SCHOOLS For additional 
information, write to fNEA, Instruction 
and Professional Developments 1201 
Sixteenth Stieet, h W., Washington, D C 
20036. 
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needed for the implementation of the 
plan— administrators, cable TV 
operators, student and community 
representatives 

By initiating adesign for action, 
teache rs would become catalysts to 
spark cooperative effort and generate 
momentum among community 
entities to bring the plan to successful 
fruition. 



What Is 
Cable TV? 

Cable TV is a community system 
capable of distnbuting TV signals 
over many channels (usually 20 per 
system) through cables strung over- 
head or placed underground Be- 
cause the signals do not travel 
through the air.as is the case with 
open-circuit TV^, th^^ere is virtually no 
interference and a clear, stable TV 
picture is obtained. A cable system 
can transmit signals from local VHF 
ancjUHF stations, and it caQ also 
import-signals from distant'stations 
beyond usual reception limits 

Acable operator, in return for the 
expense of installing high antennas 
to pick up station signals and install- 
ing cables over which the signals are 
distributed, charges a fee, usually $6 
to $9 per month, to link the system to 
locations where the cable services 
are desired — homes, schools, 
libraries, hotels, and industries. The 
cable company also may offer special 
attractions— sports events, plays. 
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first-run movies — for an additional 
fee. The latter is called pay cable or 
pay TV. 

The financial arrangements where- 
by schools are linked to cable systems 
vary among communities, and are 
mentioned later. 

The link connecting a school with 
the cable is only part of the necessary 
hardware. In order for classrooms 
and otherlocations within a school 
to receive cable TV programs, there 
must be an internal closed-circuit 
system linking classrooms to the 
school antenna. Many schools 
presently have such installations s^ 
that TV receivers can be plugged ihto 
the antenna. All that is needed, then, 
to connect schools in the community 
into ar network is a link to the m^m 
cable trunk line. 

It IS important that teacher Associa- 
tions, in their plans for cablen~V, 
explore with cable TV operators the 
possible technical arrangements for 
distribution of school pmgramson 
the cable. Teachers must know what 
time IS available, wh^er programs 
will be distributed liye or pre-re- 
corded, from whaj/ori^ination points, 
and whether school ^udios can be 
"patched" into the system. The de- 
cisions will depend, in part, on the 
technical capabilities of both the 
school anci system installations. 
These ryatters must be considered in 
the^eacJners association 's exploratory 
ef^r)t$. 



Why Should 

Schools 

UseCable? 

A cable TV system is capable of 
offering schools additional channels 
forthe distribution of programs and 
other information. Therefore, it can 
expand the number and variety of 
progra ms available, at more flexible 
times than are possible on a one- 
channel, open-circuitTV station 
Cable TV does not replace open- 
circuit instructional TV, where it 
exists, cable TV simply mcreases the 
available options. 

In addition, programs produced by 
and for teachers and students, on 
their own equipment (small cameras 
and videotape recorders) can be 
distributed over the cable since the 
technical requirements of the Federal 
Communications Commission for 
open-circuit broadcasting do not 
apply. Insimple language, this means - 
that the large, cumbersome, and very 
expensive cameras and videotape 
recorders required fora TV station s 
studios are not required for cable- 
casting. Thus, schools can use less 
expensive and more maneuverable 
equipment, including the new porta- 
pak recording units, available for 
either black-dnd-white or color 
production. 

Another advantage of the cable 
linkage to schools is that school 
iStudios,even simple ones, can be 
rpatched" mto the system so that 



programs can be exchanged among 
schools on the cable. This capability 
IS not immediately available but 
should be provided for in planning 
forthe future Actually, the cable 
makes possible a school network 
that may [nclude one or more school 
districts. 



As the state of the art progresses, 
there will be two-way audic^and 
eventually two-way video, to permit 
discussions between school viewers 
and the teacher or specialist originat- 
ing the program. 



The se capabilities offer a wide 
spectrum of applications to the 
teaching-learning process. Many 
teachers will recognize the potential 
benefits and will use cable TV in 
appropriate, creative ways 



HowCan 
Cable TV 
Serve Teachers? 

It IS important that teachers deter- 
mine among themselves how cable 
can helpthem fulfill their own unmet 
needs for professional development 
Of high importance also is how cable 
can serve the needs of the National 
Education Association ( 1 ) by creating 
a greater public awareness of the 
MEA*s program and objectives and 
(2) by providinga meansto obtain 
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a balanced assessment of the critical 
issues facing education in our time. 
Spme specific suggestions foHcw: 

1. Professional Development 

a. Teacher centers on the cable— A 
local teachers association might 
consider activating, through the 
local school district and the local 
cableoperator,a weekly teacher- 
centered teaching center on the 
cable. The emphasic of this pro- 
posal is on the need for practicing 
teachers to determine the content 
of their own professional devel- 
opment A user-developed, user- 
evaluated airborne teacher 
center would be a unique ex- 
periment for cable. Possible 
program features of such a series 
could include. 

{ 1 ) teachers' telephoning m 
problems or questions to be 
solved or answered on the 
cable by a panel of experts 
(their peers, specialists, 
administrators, parents). 
Specific topics would be 
featured at certain times, - 
Questions could also be 
mailed m advance. 

(2) short, tightly organized 
programsthat highlight 
teaching skills especially 
needed by teachers 

(3) in-depth analyses of the 
tensions of teaching 

(4) interviews with guest 
teachers and other experts 



requested by the viewing 
audience 

(5yexchanges of ideas between 
teachers on "what works for 
me intheclassroom." 

b Televised open-learning courses 
for credit-Cinder the sponsorship 
of the local teachers association, a 
course might be offered for credit 
on cable TV by the local or regional 
university on a topic Jtor topics) 
agreed upon by the association, 
with financial participation by the 
local school district 

c. Programs by and for teachers in 
which teachers demonstrate 
effective teaching strategies and 
exchange good classroom 
practices, such as ways of; 
. . . dealing with problems con- 
cerning discipline and violence 

^ . improving human relations in 
the classroom setting 

. . promoting inquiry and im- 
proving questioning skills 

. . increasing insights and com« 
petencies m the teaching of 
reading 

.. using video recordings for 
self-evali^tion 

. . . using instructional media 
with maximum effectiveness. 

2. Association 

Programs 

on the Cable 

a. An "Association Hour" on the 
cable giving highlights for 




teachers of association activities, 
the NEA annual meeting, 
discussion of resolutions and 
policies, and an exchange of 
information about activities of 
local UniServ units 

b. A televised round table on 
'^"Critical Issues in Education," 

utilizing local panelists to react 
to a film sequence from NEA 
Central in Washington or from 
other sources. Pa nelists couid 
include teachers, students, 
• ~ parents, and com munity leaders. 

c. "Law and the Teacher" -a series 
of programs on cable to acquaint 
teachers with the implications of 
federal and state laws affecting 
teachers and teacher practices 
on such urgent to pics as copy- 
right, educational neglect, child 
abuse, tenure, and a varriety of 
other important issues. 

d. A locally produced series by 
teachers aimed at enhancing the 
image of the teacher as a person, 
as a citizen, and as a politician. 
Programs would include inter- 
views with sparkling teacher 
personalities, film footage of 
good teachersat work, inter- 
views with people on the street, 
etc. 

HowCan 

Cable TV 

Serve Students? 

1. Productions by Students 

Cable offers teachers an enormous 
opportunity to encourage students 



to think creatively about the uses 
of theTV camera and the videotape 
recorder in producing their own 
student-made productions for 
presentation on cable systems 
Student video clubs have already 
been formed in many schools, and 
exchanges of videotapes are 
already under way between a 
number of these clubs. If video 
porta-pak equipment is not 
available in a given school, such 
equipment mi^ht be borrowed 
from a neighboring school or from 
the central educational media office 
of theschool district to get program 
production under way. Often stu- 
dents who are not interested in 
schoolwork per se will suddenly be 
"turned on" when given the oppor- 
tunity to set uplights, connect 
microphones, operate a camera, 
design artwork, or participate in a 
program to be aired on the local 
cable system. This aspect of edu- 
cational cable TV provides valuable 
experience's in career education 



Many potential dropouts have 
completed high school and entered 
post-high school electronics insti- 
tutes as a result of such small, 
exciting beginnings. Teachers 
associations might capitalize on 
the career education values in- 
herent in student involvement in ^ 
both the technical and program- 
ming aspects of cable TV 
production. 
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Student vid^c^e^iorations are 
also under way withTfTCfeasing 
success at the elementary and 
junior high school levels. A direc- 
tory is available listing schools in 
pne part of the nation that have 
paired with schools in another part 
of the nation to exchange student- 
made productions.- The directory 
also lists schools thatare seeking ^ 
\ to exchange videotapes with other 
schools. 

In addition to student-made 
productions, teen-age students 
may be helped by viewing profes- 
sionally produced, oper)-ended 
dramatizations in which'^ problem 
is faced and a decision must be 
made. The program ends at the 
point of decislo'n making. Topics 
that students have requested for ' 
inclusion in such a series include 
drugs, drinking, sex, gett/ng along 
with parents, dropping oat of 
school, etc. Such a series, byand 
for students, may provide a basis 
for liveiydiscussionsat home, at 
club meetings, etc. 



-'Kathleen U Busrck. Project Coordinator 
STUDENT VIDEO EXPLORATIONS. 
Report and Directory to Schools Exchang- 
ing Half-Inch TV Tapes With the assist- 
ance of the Association for Educational 
Communications and Technology; Don 
Wylie, President, Division of Telecom- 
munications. First edition. Washington. 

^ DC Association for Educational Com- 
munications and Technology, febiuary 

' 1975, 



2.InstructionaI Programs for 
Students In and Out of Schools 

The associationVroIe in instruc- 
tjonal programming in the class-^ 
room is usually limited to causing 
others to produce quality pro- 
grams. If the school district does 
not present instructional television 
opportunities as part of its curricu- 
lar offerings, the association rwight 
well include this in its negotiations 
package. Teachers in those schools 
that have instructional program- 
ming on the cable oron public 
broadcasting channels frequently 
point out the value of such pro^ 
gramsin expanding student ^ 
horizons and in providing high 
quality learning opportunities to 
meet specialized learning needs of 
students. Typical of such programs 
are the following^f 

. . . programs to help children learn 
another language and to learn /' : 
about cultures other than their own 

. . . career education programs de- 
signed to introduce students to 
exciting career opportunities, 
including those open to children 
with specific physical handicaps 

. . . curricular offerings for deaf 
children with captions or sign 
language superimposed or added 

. . . presentations for homebound 
^ children with two-way audio be- / 
tween student and teacher. Such 
programs are especially adaptable 
for cable use. 




. . . metric education for students at 
ail levels in anticipation of a future 
transition to th^e metric System in ~~ 
' the U.S.' 

. . . student exploration of com- 
munity improvement to arouse 
citizen support for cleaner streets, 
creation of playlots, urban renewal, 
highway safety, teen-age recreation 
facilities, and other local causes. 
Such programs al^o lend them- 
selves to student video produc- 
tions. 

, . . disease prevention through 
information on immunization 
campaigns 

. . '. consumer education series for 
high school students, simple "how 
to do it" programs, e.g., opening a 
bank account, making loans 
. . . programs to Inform students on 
crises and to rally support for find- 
ing solutions to problems concern- 
ing food, energy, the economy, and 
ecology. 

How Can 
Cable TV Serve 
Parents And Other 
Community Members? 

Cable YV offers excellent oppor- 
tunities for programs to help citizens 
better understand the objectives and 
activities of the schools and thereby 
gain taxpayer support. Such pro- 
grams will not only help parents and 
schools but will also attract additional 
subscribers to the cable system. 

Typical programs might include: 

... for parents of preschool 



children, presentations to help 
them with preparation of their 
"children for school, fieaFth and 
growth needs, etc. 

... for parents of school-age 
children, discussions and demon- 
strations to help their children get 
the most out of school (attempting 
to overcome the problem of par^t 
apathy aboufthefr children s 
education) ^ , . 

. . . student performances in music, 
art, science, dance, drama 
. . . sfudent sports activities tele- 
vised for community viewing 

. . . panels of teachefvS^ parents, 
students, and school officials to 
answerquestions phoned in to the 
studio or^such matters'as new cur- 
ricula, report cards, discipline, and 
other topics of concern to parents 

. . . discussions of needs of schools 
to head off budget cuts and justify 
budget increases. 

Cable can also present programs 
that are helpful to parents of yOung 
children in their "parenting/ roles 
and in better understandit)g the child 
rearmg process. 

Are Teachers 
Expected To / 
Become / 
Program Producers? 

No— and ye sne ache rs are not 
expected toj>fx)duce programs that 
are to b^^arfred forthe general public 
on Qpbte systems. (Those programs 




for the most part require skill and 
expertise by individuals profes- 
sionally ftained in television 
production.) Although the great 
nnajority of teachers will not become 
producers, even the most talented 
need some grasp of the simple but 
important fundamentals of TV pro- 
duction if they are to plan programs 
of substance and impact. In some 
instances where equipment (cameras, 
videotape recorders, microphones, 
etc.) is available m schools, teachers 
find themselves in the role of 
producer, with results worthy of 
distrib ution over the cable. 

Teachers are in a position to 
suggestthe kinds of programsthat 
will help students learn. And teachers 
should select the people -experts 
from many fields — who could present 
most effectively the material, infor- 
mation, or learning experience 
desired A teacher from one cj^NEA's 
local or state associations who may 
have achieved outstanding results in 
the field of reading, or the skills of an 
outsta nding reading specialist from 
a local university might be tapped to 
present a cable series. Or a parent 
who is both a scientist and a gifted 
communicator might be wiUing to 
present an exciting series of demon- 
stratio ns. Or the teachers might call 
on a local teacher of the deaf to 
accompany a presentation with 
simultaneous sign language for deaf 
students. These are a few examples 
of how teacher associations-may 
identify useful program content arid 



may tap community resources for 
quality presentations. 

Teachers also should explore the 
possibilities for students to "do their, 
own thing. "Thedrama coach may 
want to record on videotape the 
' student enactment of a play for eval- 
uation by the cast and then, when the 
dramatization is perfected, offer the 
tape for cable distribution to other 
schools and to other subscribers. 
Teachers ofracially and culturally 
mixed classes may conduct a par- 
ticularly significant "rap session" on 
racial and cultural understanding that 
would be valuable for students in 
other schools. These are not the 
usual studio productions. They are, 
rather, student activities that can be 
recorded on school equipment, by 
stud,ent operators, and then distri- 
buted on the cable. The school * 
making the recording may be 
"patched" into the cable, or the video- 
tape may be delivered to an origina- 
tion point, in another school, or at 
the origination point of the cable 
operator. 

Many schools with TV cameras 
and videotape recorders have set up 
1q room to be usee) asa studio, with 
plain walls for background. Usually, 
students find ways to improvise light 
stands. And they construct flats from 
large cardboard cartons that they 
paint in attractivecolors. Teachers 
have been surprised and delighted at 
the response of students to the 
small, relatively inexpensive pieces 
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of electronic equipment and the ease 
with which visuals can be created 
inexpensively by students them- . 
selves. Suddenly a studibi^ created, 
and apathetic students becorhe.eager 
impressarios. Skillful teachers use 
such interest in motivating students 
to learn. 
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lighting and microphone improvisa- 
tion, music teachers can assist with 
selection of background music, etc. 
All may become motivated to present 
exciting programs featuring their 
^ respective subject areas. 



Even if a trained production 
specialist is available, much time and 
energy will be saved if teachers and 
curriculum specialists involved in 
programming receive some produc- 
tion training. Workshops planned by 
and for teachers, with the help of 
experienced TV producers, are 
recommended. NEA can suggest 
possible resource persons who might 
be available to help. 



Workshops ^ 
for 

Teachers 

Workshops should include hands- 
on experience with cameras, micro- 
phones, lighting^ and videotape 
recorders in the production of simple 
pf ogra ms timed from beginning to 
end. These training ses^ians should 
involve not only teachers olj basic * 
disciplines, but also those from 
special fields, art teachers can learn 
how to prepare titles, graphs^, 
drawings, charts, shop teachers can . 
study set design ^ind construction. 



in small school districts, the work- 
shops may be held in one location. 
In large districts the sessions prob- 
ably will be more lYianageable if they 
are pla nned in each of the decentral- 
ized, smaller areas of the school 
system'.One or two teachers from 
each school might be invited. TYtey 
will learn what cable TV is, its 
po.ssibilities as an educational tool, 
the overalfcommunity plan envi- 
sioned by the teachers association, 
and some of the rudiments of TV 
production. These teachers then will 
relay the information to their 
respective faculties, so that the plan 
and its objectives will become known 
throug hout the school system. 



It is from such workshops^that 
teachers with unrealized potential 
have emerged to become skilled TV 
teachers andproducers. These 
individuals may form a production 
base to assist with existing ITV for 
the school district or they may initiate 
production atthe appropriate time as 
the teachers association's plan 
evolves. 
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How Does 
^rleachers Association 
''^-•^et Started 

In PrQ^ramming? 

- After the association has made the 
^ decision to move ahead with pro- 
gramming on thre cabl^aworkable 
and educationally viablep!an of 
operation should be developed to 
avoid fractionated, ill-conceived 
efforts that could lead to frustration, 
delay, and waste. 

Here are a fev\/ suggestions on how 
to get started: * 
A, Appoint or activate an existing 
overallcommuntcations comnnittee 
from the teachers association and 
i^ey representatives of the school 
district, including the ITV coordi- 
nator if there is one. From this 
committee set up subcomnnittees 
ofappropriate personnel to achieve 
'the committee goals: 

committee for needs a^sess- 
Tient.and program possibilities 
to: 

a compile a tentative list of 
'association needs and goals 
that might be served by cable 

TV ^ : 

b. f-ron) the above, de veloa ^^ist 
of possible cable W prog rams 

. and activities rele\fentto . 
teacher/student n#eds 

c. outline possibl^re^ources — 
expert teachers? specialists, 
lay citizens— "whomlght be 
"talent for desired presenta- 
tions" ^ 




cacwass association member- 
shipto obtain their priorities 
from the program.s suggested ^ 

e determine the nature of the * 
series to be aired. 

MOTE. This committee is listed 
first because the human values— 
the "software" — of educational 
cable TV must be the primary 
reason for the development of 
the hardware. 

2. A strategy committee to enlist 
the support of school district 
and community decision makers. 
This might be 3 small iJut effec- 
tive steering committee to: 

a. present the envisioned plan to 
the superintendent and/or the 
administrative cabinet, with 
facts to document the values. 
NEA will help furnish 
information on request 

b. request thebpportunity to 
present the plafi to*the board 
of education or the appropriate 
^oard committee. 

3. A committee to develop com- 
munity awatene'ss for\he series 
which are contemplated. It'could: 

a inforn\association members 
. ^ "through the a ssotJTat Ion news- 
letter about the cable TV pra-* 
grams anticipated 

b. arrange meetings with the 
local parent-teacH^er associa- 

" tions, principals' groups, and 
other comrounity organiza- 
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tions to inform them of the 
plan, and obtain feedback. 

B. With the support of the-superin- 
' tendent and the board, approach 
the cable TV operator to explore: 

. . . whether a free or reduced-cost 
channel will be made available 

. . . whether the t^me needed can be 
obtained ^ 

, . . whether studio and production 
personnel can be counted on 

. . . whether film and slide projec- 
tors will be available in addition to 
cameras and microphones 

. . . whether the schools and the 
association's headquarters have 
been linked to the cable system 

...whether the cable reac|)fes all * - 
sections of the city. 

How 

Does A Program 
Get On 
The Cable? 

This question gets to the heart of 
the matter. Presumably, at this stage 
of the plan the committee on assess- 
ment of needs and program identifi- 
cation has*done its work. The 
programs to be produced have been 
indicatetl. Wise leadership will seek 
out the services of a specialist trained 
in production to helpteachers plan 
and produce desired programs. The 
instructional television coordinator, 
or a pu blic TV station producer, may 
fill this role. The teachers responsible 
fgr nreparing the content, along with 



the ITV coordiriatcrtCwill plan howthe 
messagej::arrbe presented interes- 
tiiiglyTln what sequence, and with 
^^hat visuals— photos, artwork, films, 
slides, etc. A script is prepared. The 
participants and materials are then 
rehe^i^ed in a "walk through" to 
deternrfiiie the best use of time 
(pacing)Tor impact. The program is 
timed. Titles are prepared, and 
background music is selected. 

At this point, the program ingredi- 
ents are moved to the studio. 
Lighting and microph9nes are set. 
Camera shotsare rehearsed. Students 
may be assigned to flip thetitie 
cards, start the background music on 
cue, and operate the videotape 
recorder. On cue from a designated 
person, the whole operation begins. 
The camera moves from the titles to 
the opening of the program, and the 
peYformer is cued to begin talking. At 
the closing, the performer is given 
time cues. Many performers prepare 
a two-minute closing, and move to it 
at the two-minute cue so that the 
program ends smo6thly. 

The video tape then is evaluated. 
If it IS acceptable to all Concerned, 
it IS transported to the previously 
agreed upon origination point for 
distribution at the desired time. 

Schedules of program topics and 
times should be prepared and dis- 
tributed.to teachers and schools well ' 
in advance, so that teachers can plan 
for effective utilization of in^ruc- 
tional television programs at school 



or know when to watch association 
progranis at home. 

NOTE: This section cannot be 
\ concluded without a special word on 
program preparation. It Is not enough 
justte get something on videotape. 
The end result should be of substan- 
tial instructional value, interestingly 
presented. Even with minimal 
equipment it is possible to achieve 
good audio and acceptable|ighting. 
The camera work, even wi^th eme 
small camera with a zoom lens ' 
(which means that it can move from - 
wide angle to close-upshots) can 
and should be smooth and in focus, 
and should show clearly what the ' 
performer intended. Mo one expects 
a network extravaganza, and none 
should be attempted, but sloppy 
production is not fair tothe medium 
and to tHqg^ it 1 s capable of serving 
well Thou^RH^jl program plannin'g 
and intelligent u^Ss^f the equipment, 
whether by a traineS^s^^cialist or by a 
teacher who ha s learne^^t^je tech- 
nique s, are imperative, 

Who Pays • 
For Education 
Via Cable J V? 

Good question! Obviously, 
educational services by cable are not 
free any more than are the services 
of public broadcasting Stations. 
However, there area number of 
options in ^developing operating 
arrangements between schools and 
cable operators. For example, cable 
operators may offer cable distribu- 



tion for school programs in exchange 
for the use of a school studio during 
hours when it is not in use. j 

Some cable companies pfG^vide 
portable cameras and videotape 
recorders (porta-pak) equipment for 
student use in covering community, 
activities for showing on the cable. 
In a number of communities the 
cable company turns t)ver its produc* 
tion facilities to the schools one or 
more nights a week; In some cases 
the studertts notonfy plan the , 
progra ms, they also operate the 
equipment-cameras, lights, micro- 
phone^— and create the artwork and 
photograptiy. 

Good schoof^Dcpgrams, regularly ; 
produced, and used by both schools! 
and homes, are welcome^ by cable 
entrepreneurs, because thes^pro- [ 
grams help the operators meet^eir 
responsibility for public service, they 
also attract paying subscribers with v 
special interests-parents who gain 

* insights on school activities, home- 
bound students, sportsenthusiasts, 
handicapped viewers, preschool 

^^hildren and their parents. 

IrHj^ final analysis, most of the , 
costs oh^le TV for education may 
have to bettonne by the schools. 
Cable is, howS^r, less expensive 
than o pen-circuiq^5Dduction because 
less expensive equipi^nt can be 
used. But teacher time aWiLm ate rials, 
along with equipment puroi^e and 
maintenance, must be conside^<J. If 
the facilities are planned and usedSv 



well, the values received are at 
bargain rates. 

The FCC has been requiring that all 
cable systenns built since 1972 in 
the top TOO TV nnarket areas provide 
af least one educational access 
channel without charge from the 
time subscriber service is inaugu- 
rated until five years after the com- 
pletion of the cable trunk line. 
Currently, the FCC is reassessing its 
regulations regarding access chan- 
nels to determine whether to expand 
" or curtail the free use of channels for 
education. It Is possible that FCC's 
current rules regarding educational , 
access will be npdified or dropped. 
Consequentiyrit is more important 
than ever that educators make use of 
the channels that'have been provid- 
ed them. If educators have allowed 
these channels— now accessible— to 
lie fallow, they nnay never again be 
available for education. It is Irppera- 
tive, therefore, that associations 
begin programming now on the cable 
system intheir communities so that 
educational channels won't be 
forever lost to education. 

If an association is in one of the 
top TOO TV market areas and wishes 
exclusive use of a channel for its 
association's programs, it will need to 
lease that channel from the cable 
operator. The costs of such leasing 
will vary from community to com- 
munity, depending largely on the 
degree of cooperation worked out 
between the educator and the cable 
g'^fepreneur. 



If an association is not in one of 
\he top 100 TV market areas, it will 
need to negotiate with the cable 
operator for a free or reduced-cost 
channel for its association programs. 
Such channel would of course have ' 
to be shared with other educational 
groups, schools, and coJIegfes in the 
area. Again, anassociationcould 
choose to lease an additional channel 
from the cableoperator exclusively 
for its purposes so as to obtain the 
time it most needs. Leasing a cable 
channel would, in essence, be the 
equivalent of having your own tele- 
vision station for association use. 



. It IS important that unreasonable 
demands for free services not be 
made on cableoperators. The best 
bet for getting the most for the least 
.is by arriving ata plantogj^her 
wherem each party will share respon- 
sibility for certain aspects of the 
partnership. For example, where the 
school system or lojs^l college already 
owns TV productl<3h facilities, the 
cable system about to begin local 
cablecasting may be a ready tenant 
or lessee of production services. In 
other cases thecable operator may 
have already constructed ^a studio 
facility for program origination on 
the cable, and it will be the school 
system that is interested in devel- 
oping local programs for il^^p use. 
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How Can _ ^.^ -^ 

Cable Services 
Be Obtained? 

School districts that are currently 
using instruc^tiona! TV alreaply have a 
precedent for the expenditure of 
funds for this service. If the cable TV 
plan promises to meet real needs, it 
should not be difficult to gain finan- 
cial support, at least for a beginning, 
from several 'sources. However, in 
• \)rder to attract necessary funding, a 
plan of substance and recognized 
value must be carefully developed, 
be presented in understandable 
form, and be persuasive. ' 

1 . The school district that uses ITV 
probably will a^ree to expand the 
allocation for additional channels 
cableTV,will.provide. They may 
also be willing to assign specialized 
personnel to assist the association 
with production. 

2. Agencies with Special lnterests- 
such as handicappedydeaf, blind, 
drug prevention, the^aging — may 
fund series for the benefit of these 
special viewers. 



. The ^J.S. Office of Education 
allocates gra nts for certain pro- 
grams— basic skills, staff develop- 
ment, disadvantaged, equal 
opportunity, bilingual, handi- 
capped, to mention a few. Most 
school districts have expert pro- 
posal wrj^ers for special projects. 



4. Local businesses and industries 
often finance series related to 
career education in their respective 

1, fields. 

5. Some foundations are interested 
in supporting innovative experi- 
ments, such as determining the 
teaching-learning effectiveness of 
cable TV programs designed Jo 
intproveachievementin reading,* 
*math, science, etc. 
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Conclusion 

This is just a starter. Each state or 
local teachers association interested 
in taking the important step to 
develop educational programs on 
cable TV will need to evaluate the * 
local situation and determine the 
most productive procedures. 
Leadership for such an undertaking 
will require visionrcourage, wisdom, * 
and a pioneerspirit But if teacher^ 
don't move on cable TV, others will. 
Now is the time. NEA stands ready to 
help. 

Develop a plan based on facts, 
present it strategically, and guide its 
implementation with aoid among 
appropriate and cooperative agen- 
'"'^"^-^es. The commu nity will benefit, its 
teachers and its children most of all. 
Good^iick! 
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